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Foreword 



The Research and Planning Unit are playing a major role in the monitoring of 
the tape-recording field trials set up by the Home Office. These field trials began 
in early 1984 in six police areas: Leicester, Wirral (Merseyside), Winchester 
(Hampshire), South Shields/ Jarrow (Northumbria), Croydon and Holborn 
(including the Metropolitan Police Fraud Squad). The research undertaken is 
designed to provide information at all stages of the criminal process in order for 
a detailed assessment of the impact of tape-recorded interviews to be made. In 
particular, to assess the effects of the introduction of tape-recording on the 
length of interviews, the time taken by police officers to prepare their notes and 
statements, and the value of the evidence and criminal intelligence obtained. The 
project will illustrate the impact of taped interviews on court business, e.g. on 
plea rates, on lengths of hearing, and on challenges at court. 

This interim report describes the background to this research and monitoring 
and sets out the methodologies employed. It also reports some preliminary 
results based on data received by the beginning of July 1984. Since this is still 
an eaily point in the field trials, many of the project’s hypotheses cannot yet be 
answered satisfactorily, but the data can give some indications of the impact of 
taping particularly on procedures and practices in the earlier stages of the 
criminal process, i.e. at the police station. 

MARY TUCK 

Deputy Head of the Research and Planning Unit 
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1 Introduction 



Like many of the issues tackled by the Royal Commission on Criminal Pro- 
cedure, discussion of the value of introducing a procedure for tape-recording 
police interviews with suspects has been controversial. This is because, like 
powers of stop and search, powers of detention at police stations, powers to 
conduct searches of arrested persons and powers to take fingerprints, the 
proposal provides a focus for wide debate about policing in general (see for 
example, Willis, 1983). 

This debate is about the balance which has to be struck between giving the police 
the powers they need to investigate crime, and the extent to which such powers, 
unless limited and kept in check, will erode the liberty of the individual. It is 
recognised that unless a balance between these two perspectives is achieved in 
practice, justice will neither be done nor be seen to be done with disastrous 
consequences for the operation of the system as a whole. But a third element 
enters once this balance is achieved: that is a need to increase the efficiency of 
the criminal justice system as a whole, and to achieve this at a cost appropriate 
to that end and to what society can afford. 



The questioning of suspects 

The criminal justice system in this country has always conferred on some official 
body powers to inquire into offences, including the questioning of suspects 
(see Morris, 1978 and 1980). At one time these powers were conferred on the 
jury. During the seventeenth century they were bestowed on the justices of the 
peace, and then in the early nineteenth century, the police took over the role of 
investigating offences, interviewing suspects and prosecuting. The questioning 
of suspects is therefore a well-established practice used by the police to help them 
investigate offences. 

A person cannot be detained solely for the purpose of questioning unless he or 
she has been arrested; and the police may not arrest someone unless they have 
reasonable cause to suspect that he or she has committed an offence which 
carries a power of arrest. The questioning must follow a formal caution as 
described in the Judges’ Rules. As soon as a police officer has enough evidence 
to prefer a charge, however, questioning of the suspect must cease and a charge 
must be made without delay. Generally speaking no further questioning of the 
suspect in relation to the charged offence may take place until the case is brought 
to court. Other safeguards are also provided by the Judges’ Rules as to the way 
in which suspects may be questioned. (These Rules are soon to be replaced by 
provisions of the Police and Criminal Evidence Act and its associated Codes 
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of Practice.) 

There are therefore checks and safeguards on when the police may question 
suspects and how they may do it. But there is a balance to be struck here. On 
the one hand severe restriction of the ability of the police to question suspects 
would reduce drastically their effectiveness in solving crime; on the other hand, 
if police questioning was not strictly regulated the number of allegations of 
infringements of individuals’ rights might increase to a point where all police 
statements were distrusted and the credibility of the police seriously under- 
mined. Either of these outcomes would result in serious disruption to the crim- 
inal justice system. 

Although by no means at a critical stage, both police officers (see Association 
of Chief Police Officers, 1979) and members of the judiciary (see Lord Salmon, 
1981) and the magistracy attest to the fact that there are indications that police 
evidence relating to interviews is being challenged more and more frequently at 
court, and that juries are becoming more inclined to distrust police evidence. 

s suggests that the balance between the exercise of police powers to question 
and the protection of civil liberties has not at present been attained. In this 

context, a system of tape-recording police interviews with suspects could serve 
to improve matters. 



Previous research and experience 

If the practical consequences of introducing taped police interviews to our 
criminal justice system were known, it might not be too difficult a job to devise 
procedures for the implementation of this innovation. Unfortunately, much of 
-he argument for and against tape-recording has been conducted at a rhetorical 
rather than empirical level. Tapes have obvious advantages such as their com- 
plete and accurate recording of an interivew but the cost of a tape-recording 
sy stem m terms of jus tice and efficiency is still a matter of debate. Proposals to 
m&oduce t ap e- rec o r ding have by no means been welcomed unanimously. Both 
the Hyde Committee (Home Office, 1976) and the Royal Commission on Grim- 
mai Procedure (Report, 1980a) set out the debate in some detail and it is not 
proposed to rehearse it again here. 

Research may offer some firmer evidence of the likely impact of tape-recording. 
TTiere has been a considerable amount of research on police interrogations (see 
Morns, 1978 and 1980). Unfortunately, very few of the results of this work are 
of value m trying to assess the specific impact of taping on various aspects of 
t he ^ miaa justice system, e.g. the detection and investigation of offences the 
lengths of interviews, the importance of interview evidence, the time taken by 
police officers to write up notes and statements of interviews, the frequency of 

re^ewed 6 ^ bdo^ ^ Capital costs ’ etc * Such findings as are relevant are 



One issue examined by research has been the part that the police questioning 
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of suspects contributes to clear-up rates. It has been shown that interviews do 
frequently lead to admissions to offences previously committed by the suspect. 
Research by Mawby (1979) found that as many as 40% of offences in the area 
he studied were cleared up after interviews with suspects arrested for other 
offences. Similarly, Bottomley and Coleman (1980) found that about one- 
quarter of offences in their sample were cleared up following the questioning of 
someone arrested for another offence. Steer (1980), in a study of the work of 
Thames Yalley detectives, found nearly a quarter of a sample of less serious 
detected offences were cleared up in this way. (Interestingly, however, in only 
3% of these cases was another offender identified through the interrogation of 
a suspect in police custody.) General support for these separate findings can also 
be found in the fact that in recent years an average of between 20% and 25% 
of crimes cleared up by the police across the country were those “taken into 
consideration” (TIC) for sentencing purposes. It cannot, of course, be assumed 
that every offence taken into consideration was discovered through questioning, 
nor that offences detected in this way could not result in a charge; these figures 
nonetheless indicate that police interviews are important in clearing up crime in 
a substantial minority of cases. Moreover, the wide differences across forces in 
the proportion of crime cleared up by TIC (Burrows and Tarling, 1982) suggest 
that the importance of questioning may well vary considerably from police force 
to police force. 

Given the substantial part that police interviews play in boosting police clear-up 
rates, it is not surprising that the police have expressed various reservations 
about whether tape-recording may inhibit suspects. In its evidence to the Royal 
Commission on Criminal Procedure (RCCP), the Police Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation focused specifically on the point that suspects would be less likely to 
make confessions. Research has indicated that these presently are a frequent 
product of suspect interviews: Zander (1979) recorded a confession rate of 76% 
in his small sample of Old Bailey cases, and Baldwin and McConville (1980) 
discovered a confession rate of 50% in the Crown Court cases in London and 
Birmingham which they studied. Findings from Softley et al (1980) and Irving 
(1980) concur that about 60% of suspects made full confessions or damaging 
admissions in their samples. Mitchell (1983) studied a random sample of cases 
heard at Worcester Crown Court in 1978: he found that 70% of the cases he 
studied included a full confession, and that in a further 14% suspects had made 
incriminating statements which fell short of outright confessions. 

This evidence of the frequency with which confessions result from interviews 
can, however, obscure the important point that the majority of suspects brought 
into police stations are interviewed even though strong evidence against them 
already exists. This point was made by Softley et al (1980) who asked police 
officers to give subjective judgements of the importance of the interview. Ques- 
tioning was judged to be essential for the prosecution case in only 8% of cases, 
but helpful in securing a conviction in 70% of cases. Approaching the same issue 
from another angle, Baldwin and McConville (1980) found that only 13% of 
prosecutions would not have reached a prima facie standard without the confes- 
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sion evidence, together with a further 4% which would probably have been 
acquitted without it. Furthermore, experience of taping in the United States and 
Sweden suggests that the existence of tapes does nothing but strengthen the 
value of the interrogation evidence that is obtained (see Barnes and Webster 
(1980)). 

The introduction of tape-recording on these arguments is unlikely to have any 
great effect on the prosecution of the majority of cases. There can be, however, 
less certainty about whether tape-recording could inhibit suspects from giving 
information both about other offences and offenders, and could thus — as the 
Association of Chief Police Officers argued to the RCCP — effect a reduction 
in clear-up rates. Merricks (1983) suggests that experience from the Scottish 
tape-recording experiment may lend some credence to that hypothesis. 
However, practical experience of overtly recorded interviews in some police 
departments of the United States suggests that, while the presence of a tape- 
recorder does sometimes inhibit the suspect, the amount of criminal intelligence 
obtained is not reduced significantly (see RCCP, 1980a, and Barnes and 
Webster, 1980). 

As well as affecting the evidence and criminal intelligence obtained from inter- 
views, it has also been suggested that taping may also result in changes to the 
location, duration and frequency of interviews. Barnes and Wester (1980) found 
that at present 15% of suspects are interviewed outside the police station only, 
35% are interviewed both inside and outside the station, and 50% are inter- 
viewed only at the station. Baldwin and McConville (1980) found that in 10% 
of Crown Court cases studied in Birmingham, and in 22% of those studied in 
London, the verbal statements used in the prosecution case issued from inter- 
views outside the police station. With regard to the duration of interviews, 
Mitchell (1983) found that although the majority of interrogations were not 
unduly lengthy (86% of defendants were questioned for less than two hours in 
total), many cases concerning those suspected of burglary or other serious Theft 
Act offences involved long periods of questioning. Softley et al. (1980) found 
that 80% of first interviews at the station lasted less than half an hour, and that 
only 5% took longer than 45 minutes; very few interviews lasted more than an 
hour. Barnes and Webster (1980) report similar findings. In their operational 
research study, interviews outside the station lasted for about 5 minutes on 
average, while those in the station took 35 minutes. Sixty to seventy per cent of 
suspects were interviewed once only, whilst only 10% were interviewed more 
than twice. In the account of the limited tape-recording experiment in Dartford 
police station monitored by the Cranfield Institute of Technology, the Secre- 
tariat of the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure and the CID officers at 
Dartford (see Barnes and Webster, 1980), no data specific to the location, 
duration or frequency of interviews is presented. However, during the phase of 
the experiment which required all interviews at the police station to be taped, 
only one in three suspects (excluding refused charge cases) were taped. Reasons 
for not taping were given in some cases (e.g. inaccessibility of tape-recording 
equipment, admission obtained outside station), but were unspecified in most 
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instances. More specifically, Kinsey (1981 and 1982), Merricks (1983) and Rose 
(1983) all refer to findings from the tape-recording experiment conducted by the 
Scottish Home and Health Department, and suggest that following the com- 
mencement of the experiment, there was an increase in the proportion of inter- 
views carried out outside the station, combined with a considerable reduction 
in the average duration of interviews conducted inside the station. The first 
results at least suggested that the police officers involved in the experiments 
tended to avoid taping whenever possible. 

Next must be considered the impact which tape-recording may have on note- 
taking practices, in particular the length of time spent by police officers in writing 
up notes and statements. Irving (1980a) found that in present practice, full 
verbatim note-taking is rare, although detailed notes are produced for interviews 
in serious cases. Barnes and Webster (1980) report that, according to a detailed 
analysis of small sub-samples of interviews, both during and after the Dartford 
tape-recording experiment, police officers spent eight times the length of taped 
interviews to write up notes, compared with half the length of untaped inter- 
views when the experiments had ended. However, this massive increase in 
note-taking time can be largely explained by the fact that these police officers 
were in effect producing full transcripts of every taped interview. Nevertheless, 
this aspect of police practice and procedure is obviously one which may be 
affected quite considerably by the introduction of taping. 

There have been several suggestions that the introduction of tape-recording may 
give rise to a rash of attempts to compromise interviewing officers with false 
allegations of inducement or violence during the interview (see Association of 
Chief Police Officers of England, Wales and Northern Ireland, 1979, Met- 
ropolitan Police, 1978 and Police Superintendents’ Association of England and 
Wales, 1978). However, no such attempts were made during the Dartford 
tape-recording experiment (Barnes and Webster, 1980). Neither could any such 
instance be recalled in the police departments of the United States, Sweden and 
Australia where tape-recording is already being used (Royal Commission on 
Criminal Procedure, 1980a). 

In several pieces of research carried out by McConville (1977, 1978, 1979 and 
1980) a strong link has been discovered between the existence of confession 
evidence in the case and a guilty plea. If the number of confessions is affected 
by the introduction of taping, it can be hypothesised that there could well be a 
corresponding impact on the guilty rate when cases reach the courts. Oxford 
(1981) also makes this prediction. 

It has been suggested that tape-recording may have a significant impact on 
challenges to police evidence at court. There is, however, considerable variation 
in opinions as to how this impact may be felt. The Law Society (1979) take the 
view that, since tapes are likely to provide precise records of interviews, disputes 
at court over the accuracy of what was said during any particular interview may 
well decrease. Furthermore, Lord Salmon (1981) has argued that the intro- 
duction of taping would both deter police officers from using unfair methods to 
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extract information from suspects, and prevent suspects from making false 
compromising allegations against interviewing officers: this would result in 
fewer challenges of admissibility at court, and in particular in fewer lengthy trials 
within trials. However there were some indications from the Hartford tape- 
recording experiment (Barnes and Webster, 1980) that what suspects say on tape 
is not always audible or intelligible and that this may give rise to new challenges 
of accuracy at court. Moreover, police officers (e.g. Association of Chief Police 
Officers, 1979, and Police Superintendents’ Association, 1978) expressed fears 
that the existence of taped interview evidence will make untaped interview 
evidence inferior and more likely to be challenged. 

Research may help to some extent in assessing these opinions. A study of Crown 
Court trials relating to the less serious offences in 1978 was made available to 
the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department (1979). This study estimated that all disputes (including trials 
within trials) took up less than 5% of court time. Similarly, the research carried 
out by Barnes and Webster (1980) for the Royal Commission on Criminal 
Procedure, which also looked at the frequency and duration of challenges to 
statements attributed to defendants in Crown Court trials, showed that only 
about 4 % of trial time was taken up with disputes in open court and about 1 % 
on trials within trials. Unfortunately, however, neither of these studies fully 
distinguished between disputes over the admissibility of statements (e.g. alle- 
gations that statements were obtained through coercion) and disputes concern- 
ing the accuracy of the police record. Vennard (1980) conducted a study of 
contested cases tried by magistrates, and found that incriminating statements 
were used by the prosecution in less than one third of all cases. Half of these were 
challenged. Nearly all challenges to verbal statements were on grounds of accu- 
racy, disputes over admissibility occurred in very few cases. Results from this 
study, however, can only be tentative since they are based on a sample of only 
16 challenges. To obtain better information on the length and nature of disputes 
at court, vennard (1984) conducted a further study covering disputes both in 
magistrates courts and in the Crown Court. The results of this study indicate 
that disputes over admissibility (whether conducted in trials within trials or in 
disputes in the trial proper) do not occur with much frequency in criminal trials. 
Only 2% of Crown Court time for contested trials is spent on challenges to the 
admissibility of statements. However, where trials within trials did occur, they 
absorbed about an hour of trial time on average. Disputes on accuracy or 
completeness were far more frequent, and the majority of these challenges 
related to interviews in police custody. Vennard concludes that ‘some form of 
independent verification would have an appreciable effect on the frequency of 
such disputes and on the duration of cross-examination of police officers regard- 
ing the accuracy of their notes’. Tapes, which would give an accurate record of 
what was said during interviews with suspects in custody, could provide just that 
independent verification. The study also found that the number of disputes was 
higher tor cases tried in the Crown Court than those tried summarily. Research 
by Bottoms and McClean (1976), Gregory (1976) and Lidstone (1984), shows 
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that defendants’ reasons for opting for jury trial largely reflect misgivings about 
the bias of magistrates towards police evidence. If disputes about the accuracy 
of what was said at interviews with suspects in custody could be reduced through 
the introduction of tape-recording, so too may the number of defendants seeking 
to challenge this type of evidence in the Crown Court. In this context it is 
perhaps relevant to note that the survey of foreign tape-recording experience 
conducted by the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure (Barnes and 
Webster, 1980a), found that defence challenges at court to the authenticity of 
the tapes themselves were very infrequent; because of this, most police 
departments in the United States, Sweden and Australia where tape-recording 
was used took no special precautions to forestall such challenges. Several early 
and successful challenges at court to the admissibility of taped evidence from the 
Scottish taped-recording experiment have now been overtaken by a High Court 
judgement favourable to the use of such evidence (see Gane, 1981a and 1981b; 
Scottish Criminal Case Reports, June 1984). 

Finally, the financial question must be considered. There can be little doubt that 
both the capital and running costs of tape-recording are likely to be large. The 
equipment for recording, listening, and copying are all expensive items, and on 
top of that there will be the costs of making acoustic improvements to rooms, 
buying tapes and training police officers to use the equipment. However, the cost 
estimates produced for the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure (Barnes 
and Webster, 1980) showed that the overall cost of a tape-recording system in 
terms of both capital outlay and manpower was critically dependent upon the 
transcription policy adopted: 80% of the 6.5 million per annum estimated for 
a system of interviewing all persons at the station suspected of indictable 
offences would be accounted for by transcription. Also, this study found some 
evidence to suggest that there might be considerable cost savings at court if there 
was a change in plea-mix following the introduction of tape-recording. 



Background to the study 

Consideration of the tape-recording of police interviews with suspects in this 
country began about twenty years ago when a Working Party under the chair- 
manship of Mr P. E. Brodie was set up by the police to examine the possibilities 
of introducing the mechanical recording of interrogations. The report produced 
by this group (Brodie Working Party, 1965) concluded that any system of 
taping interrogations with suspects would result in too many administrative, 
procedural and legal difficulties for it to be considered as a serious option. The 
issue was raised again in 1972, however, as a consequence of the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee’s proposals to change the rules of evidence relating to 
information obtained from interrogations (Criminal Law Revision Committee, 
1972). To counterbalance its recommendations for the relaxation of 
conditions under which interview evidence could be admissible in court, this 
committee stressed the importance of keeping a reliable account of the 
interrogation and suggested that tape-recording might prove valuable for this 
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purpose. A few members of the committee felt that the taping of interviews with 
suspects should be a statutory requirement; all recommended that experiments 
to assess its value should be carried out. 

Although these proposals to amend the laws of evidence were never imple- 
mented, the Hyde Committee was subsequently appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary to look at the feasibility of a tape-recording experiment. In its report (Home 
Office, 1976), the Hyde Committee concluded that an experiment in which only 
the taking and read-back of written statements was taped would be feasible; the 
taping of all interviews was ruled out because huge costs for transcription were 
foreseen. In its evidence to the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure, 
however, the Home Office suggested that it might be possible to devise pro- 
cedures whereby transcription could be kept to a minimum (see Home Office, 
1978). 

When the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure began its discussions early 
in 1978, it rejected the idea of a full-scale experiment such as the Hyde Commit- 
tee had suggested, on the grounds that it would take at least four years to plan, 
run and evaluate and thus could be of little assistance to the commission in its 
deliberations. Instead it decided to use methods of operational research to 
develop a system model of the police interviewing process, to run a limited trial 
of tape-recording in one area (i.e. Dartford), and to draw on foreign experience. 
The Commission concluded in its report (Royal Commission on Criminal Pro- 
cedure, Report, 1980) that the time for tape-recording experiments was over and 
that the overt tape-recording of interviews with persons suspected of indictable 
offences at police stations would be advantageous and should be introduced 
gradually, that there were practical and technical difficulties to be overcome in 
the modification of interview rooms, the development of suitable equipment, the 
provision of transcription facilities and the training of police officers. To avoid 
large transcription costs, the Commission recommended that taping should be 
restricted to the interviewing officer’s summary at the end of the interview, the 
suspect s comments on the interview, and, where there was one, the taking of a 
written statement. (The Commission’s recommendation that officers should 
make a summary of the end of an interview was a separate recommendation 
made in the context of its consideration of ways of improving police note-taking 
practices.) 6 

Following the publication of the Royal Commission’s report, the Home Office 
issued a consultative paper (Home Office, 1981) seeking views on the recommen- 
dations made. The weight of opinion received as a result of this consultation 
suggested that tape-recording should not be limited to the summary and the 
taking of statements at the end of the interview (as the Royal Commission had 
recommended) but should be carried out for whole interviews with suspects at 
police stations. A serious problem with this idea had already been highlighted 
by the Royal Commission however: the cost of a system of tape-recording was 
crucially dependent on transcription policy. If whole interviews were to be 
taped, it was possible that transcription costs might be disastrously high. 
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During a debate on the Royal Commission’s report in the House of Commons 
on 20 November 1981, however, Mr Whitelaw (the then Home Secretary) 
accepted the principle of tape-recording, while making it clear that practical 
problems and resource difficulties had to be overcome. Then in a written answer 
to the House of Commons on 15 November 1982 Mr Whitelaw announced that 
field trials on the use of tape-recording would commence during the financial 
year 1983-84, and that a national Steering Committee under Home Office 
chairmanship would be established to devise, oversee, and evaluate them. It was 
hoped that these trials would provide an opportunity for more detailed cost and 
manpower estimates of the procedure to be worked out. The Steering Commit- 
tee consisted of representatives from all bodies concerned with the adminis- 
tration and practice of the criminal justice system, i.e. practitioners from all 
stages of the system and representatives at interested government departments. 
This Committee developed procedural guidelines (Home Office, 1983) upon 
which to set up the field trials with the intention that they might form the basis 
of a Code of Practice to be made under powers conferred by the Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act. These guidelines require all interviews at police stations 
with persons cautioned in respect of all indictable offences, all triable-either-way 
offences, and a few of the more serious summary offences to be tape-recorded. 
Exemption from taping is allowable if it is clear from the beginning of the 
investigation that no proceedings will take place (e.g. because it is force policy 
always to caution juvenile first offenders), if the tape-recording facilities are 
broken or occupied; or if the suspect is at risk (e.g. a juvenile or a mentally 
handicapped person) and that tape-recording would not be in the interests of the 
person because it might frighten him; exemptions must be authorised by a senior 
police officer. 

The guidelines provide that the whole of interviewing should be tape-recorded, 
that transcripts should not be made except when there is a strict need for them. 
The officer is required to write a statement of the interview giving a brief 
summary of the evidentially relevant parts of the interview and referring to the 
fact that the interview has been tape-recorded. The defence are given a copy of 
this statement automatically and may on request have access to a copy of the 
tape pre-trial. When the case comes to trial the police officer has to produce the 
tape as an exhibit which has the technical effect of introducing the content of the 
whole of the tape as evidence. Provision is made for prior authorisation by the 
court of a request for transcription by the defence or prosecution. 

The equipment being used for the trials is a specially constructed machine which 
takes two cassette tapes simultaneously. These tapes are unwrapped and inserted 
onto the machine in the presence of the suspect; at the conclusion of the 
interview one is sealed in the presence of the suspect and may thereafter only be 
opened on the authority of a court. The other copy is a working copy which the 
police officer may use to write up his statement and from which further copies 
may be made (e.g. for the defence). The recording is made on only one track of 
each tape; on the other track is recorded a time coded security device which 
enables some check to be made whether the tape has been tampered with. 
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The guidelines are administrative guidance and have to be read in conjunction 
with other requirements governing the interviewing of suspects (e.g. the Judges’ 
Rules). The Police and Criminal Evidence Bill as introduced into Parliament in 
the 1982—83 session made no specific provision for the introduction of tape- 
recording. However after the General Election in June 1983 a thorough review 
of the Bill was conducted by Ministers. One of the changes made to the Bill as 
it was reintroduced to Parliament in November 1983 was that the Secretary of 
State took on himself an obligation to make an order requiring tape-recording 
of interviews in police stations with persons suspected of the commission of 
specified descriptions of criminal offences. The relevant provision also requires 
the Secretary of State to make a code ol practice in connection with tape- 
recording. This provision reflected the Government’s firm commitment towards 
tape-recording. It also reflected the confidence brought about by planning the 
field trial that it would be possible to devise an acceptable procedural basis for 
introducing such a major innovation into the criminal justice system. 

To aid the national Steering Committee on the Tape-Recording of Police Inter- 
views in its tasks of overseeing the field trials and assessing the costs and benefits 
of the procedure on criminal justice, the research and monitoring described in 
this interim report was initiated. It was apparent from the outset that tape- 
recording would affect work on more than one relatively narrow aspect of police 
activity (i.e. interviewing) and it was regarded as particularly important that a 
detailed assessment of the full impact of tape-recording should be made. Chap- 
ter 2 describes the various methodologies devised for the research. This is 
followed in Chapter 3 by an analysis of the data received up to the beginning 

°i ' 3 * ly J 9 * 4 and a P resenta ? ion of the results. Chapter 4 contains a summary 
o t e findings and a discussion of how far the indications emerging from them 
can be relied upon when trying to assess the overall impact of tape-recording. 
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2 Methodology 



Overall design 

The aim of this research and monitoring was to determine the impact of the 
tape-recording procedures implemented in the Home Office field trials on the 
criminal justice system, and in particular the costs and savings to which tape- 
recording gives rise. This will be tackled in five ways: 

i. a study of the ways in which the introduction of tape-recording would 
affect police procedures and practices (Project 1). In particular this part 
of the research would look at changes in the location, duration and 
frequency of interviews, the numbers of police officers present at inter- 
views, the time spent by the police writing up notes, statements, etc., the 
evidence obtained during interviews and the proportion of cases 
resulting in a charge or a caution. Preliminary results on these topics are 
presented in Chapter 3 of this interim report; 

ii. an assessment of the impact of tape-recorded interview evidence on the 
courts, in particular the effect on plea rates, defence challenges to police 
interview evidence at court, and the length of hearings and trials 
(Project 2). While tape-recording unquestionably involves large capital 
costs, it may produce benefits and savings at the courts end of the 
criminal justice system by reducing the costs of prosecution and cutting 
down the queues for court hearings. The data needed to investigate 
these issues is not of course complete until cases have been heard at 
court. At this stage of the field trials very few cases in which interviews 
were taped have reached the Crown Court, and what few there are tend 
to be the more straightforward and less serious cases. Thus this interim 
report cannot give any indications as to the impact of taping on the 
Crown Court; these results must await the final report to be produced 
at the end of the field trial period. Results in Chapter 3 do however 
include some preliminary findings relating to the impact of taping on 
magistrates’ courts; 

iii. the updating and enhancement of the operational research model of 
tape-recording developed by the Cranfield Institute of Technology for 
the Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure (see Barnes and Web- 
ster, 1980). The model is to be updated using recent national statistics 
for the various aspects of the criminal justice system, and will incorpo- 
rate the monitoring information obtained from the field trials for the 
first two parts of the research described above. This model will then be 
used to estimate the relative costs of implementing various tape- 
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recording systems as well as giving indications of resource implications 
at all stages of the criminal process. This work is being undertaken by 
the Home Office Research and Planning Unit and will not be completed 
until further into the field trial period. It will therefore not be dealt with 
further in this interim report. Separate work is being conducted by the 
Home Office Scientific Research and Development Branch on the tech- 
nical implications of tape-recording and the costs of equipment; 

iv. a study of the ways in which the tape-recording of interviews would 
affect the ability of police officers to obtain information from suspects 
both about the offence for which they have been arrested and about 
other offences and other suspects. This project is being conducted 
separately by Barrie Irving and Dr Peter Naish under the auspices of 
the Police Foundation, and will therefore not be expanded on here; 

v. a comparative study of information available from other countries on 
the costs and savings incurred as a result of the introduction of tape- 
recording of police interviews. The places where routine taping of inter- 
views has already been carried out are Sweden, most of the states in the 
United States of America, several states in Australia (particularly Vic- 
toria), and the police forces involved in the Scottish tape-recording 
experiment. The Royal Commission on Criminal Procedure collected 
some systematic information about tape-recording from police 
departments in the United States, but it would be useful to expand, 
update and collate this information for all countries with experience of 
tape-recording (even though some have rather different rules about 
questioning and different laws of evidence and admissibility). It is 
intended that data relevant to this exercise will be gathered throughout 
the field trial period. They will be reported on separately. The purpose 
of this projected study is to learn any useful lessons from international 
comparative experience. The remainder of this chapter will describe in 
more detail the methodologies used for Projects 1 and 2 only. It is on 
these projects that this interim report can offer partial information. 

Project 1: The impact of tape-recording on police procedures and practice 

The particular aims of this part of the research are to investigate the changes 

consequent on the introduction of tape-recording during police interviews 

for: 

i. the length, location and frequency of interviews; 

ii. the police resources required to carry out interviews; 

in. the quality and quantity of information obtained from suspects during 
interviews; 

iv. the proportion of suspects who were eventually charged, reported for 
summons or cautioned. 
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It will also give information on the use made of the exemptions to taping set out 
in the procedural guidelines developed by the national Steering Committee for 
the field trials (Home Office 1983). 



The field trial areas 

The field trial areas — Holborn (including the Fraud Squad), Croydon, 
Leicester, Wirral, South Tyneside and Winchester - were chosen for varying 
reasons. The Leicester police division was chosen because it is an inner city 
division served by one busy police station; moreover prosecuted cases all feed 
through one magistrates’ court and one Crown Court. (This latter character- 
istic is important for Project 2.) Leicester also has a substantial ethnic minority 
population. The Wirral police division was chosen because it is a fairly typical 
city area, served by several small police stations of which six are charging 
stations. To give some idea of practice in a rural area, the Winchester sub- 
division was chosen; this area is served by one police station in Winchester itself 
fed by two small rural stations (i.e. Twyford and Alresford). The South Tyneside 
division in Northumbria consists of two fairly busy police stations, South 
Shields and Jarrow; since the comprehensibility of tapes is a crucial factor in the 
effectiveness of a system of tape-recording, there were advantages in conducting 
one of the trials in an area where the inhabitants have a strong dialect. Croydon 
(which consists of one busy station in Croydon fed by a small sub-station at 
Kenley) was chosen because it is an outer London area which nevertheless 
includes a large shopping area; moreover on its past experience this district is 
likely to be dealing regularly with the whole range of offences, i.e. from the 
summary offences of carrying an offensive weapon and trying car door handles 
(Criminal Attempts Act 1981) through shoplifting and burglary to robbery, 
murder and rape. Finally, Holborn was chosen because it is an inner London 
station which deals typically with a considerable amount of shoplifting and 
white-collar crime. The Metropolitan Police Fraud Squad also works from the 
same building and is participating in the trials. Since complicated fraud 
investigations are likely to prove to be one of the most difficult kinds of police 
work to adapt to a system of tape-recording interviews, it was thought to be 
important to base one of the field trials here. 

Her Majesty’s Customs and Excise have also set in motion some field trials of 
the tape-recording procedures. These are based at Heathrow Airport and at 
Customs and Excise Investigation Division Headquarters. The monitoring of 
these trials is being carried out by Her Majesty’s Customs and Excise Manage- 
ment Services Division and will not be covered in this report. 



Data Collection 



Data for this study is being collected by means of monitoring forms allotted to 
all persons arriving at the field trial police stations suspected of any of the 
offences specified in the procedural guidance for tape-recording (Home Office, 
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1983). Each monitoring form relates to the interviews and procedures for one 
person, no matter when or where they are arrested and no matter whether 
interviews with them are taped or not. The monitoring form is designed to stay 
with the suspect’s case papers and to be filled out progressively by police officers 
and court clerks (if the case goes to court) as the case reaches the successive 
stages of the criminal process. Two types of monitoring form are being used: 
monitoring form A, which collects basic information about police practice (as 
well as court information for Project 2), is being used in two of the field trial 
areas (i.e. Leicester and Wirral); monitoring form B collects more detailed 
information about the interviewing process and other police procedures and is 
being used in the other field trial areas (i.e. South Shields and Jarrow in North- 
umbria, Winchester in Hampshire, and Holborn and Croydon in the Met- 
ropolitan Police District). The results presented in this interim report are based 
on those forms which had been completed and returned to the Home Office by 
1 July 1984. 

The consequences of implementing a complicated set of procedures such as the 
tape-recording of police interviews are likely to be extremely difficult to disen- 
tangle from the consequences of other altering circumstances such as time, place, 
new legislation, etc. For this reason, four types of methodology were used for 
the research and monitoring of the field trials so that different aspects of the 
procedure could be looked at and so that the limitations of one method could 
be identified and allowed for. The four methods (described in more detail below) 
are: 

i. a comparison of the system in a field trial area before taping with that 
after its introduction, i.e. a before and after study (Method 1); 

ii. a comparison of the system in a field area with that in an area without 
tape-recording similar in other respects to the field trial area 
(Method 2); 

iii. a comparison of tape-recorded cases with non-tape-recorded cases in a 
field trial area where random allocation is used to determine whether 
taping should be done (Method 3); and 

iv. a simple monitoring of the use of tape-recording in areas with special 
difficulties (Method 4). 

Method 1: The before and after study 

This method was chosen as the simplest way of obtaining a sample of untaped 
cases for companson with a taped sample. It is being employed in the two field 
tnal areas where monitoring form A is being completed (i.e. Leicester and 
Wirral). This form was designed so that it could be used before the tape- 
recording tnal began as well as during the field trial itself. Police officers, 
prosecutors and court clerks in these two areas began completing forms for 
suspects on 5 December 1983 and will continue to do so until the end of the trial 
period sometime in 1986. Tape-recording itself began in Leicester on 
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2 April 1984 and in Wirral on 1 March 1984. For each of these areas 
therefore information being collected includes data on police practices and 
procedures in relation to suspects brought to the station before and after tape- 
recording commenced. Results of preliminary comparisons are presented in 
Chapter 3. 



Method 2: The matched stations study 

The before and after study described above has a serious limitation. If changes 
are perceived between the practices and procedures before and after the intro- 
duction of tape-recording, it may be difficult to deduce with any degree of 
certainty that they have occurred because of taping. Over time, all sorts of 
changes may occur (e.g. in law, personnel, police force policy, etc.) which may 
have effects on the system similar to those expected from the introduction of 
tape-recording. In particular, of course, the Police and Criminal Evidence Act 
will be implemented during the tape-recording field trial period. This is likely to 
have a large and unquantifiable impact on many aspects of the criminal justice 
system. A method which collects information simultaneously for taped and 
untaped cases would help to overcome this difficulty of time-dependent 
results. 

Thus, it was decided to match one of the field trial areas with another area where 
tape-recording would not take place. The field trial area chosen was Croydon, 
because it is a busy station constantly dealing with the complete range of 
offences. A station therefore had to be found to match Croydon in as many 
respects as possible. Certain similarities were obviously required. It was 
important that the two stations should be in the same police force (i.e. the 
Metropolitan Police) so -that it could be assumed that they were run using the 
same force policies. The stations also had to have the same geographical 
relationship with the metropolis, (i.e. a fairly self-contained outer London area), 
so that complications of inner city crime (see Baldwin and Bottoms, 1976) could 
be eliminated. 

Data were then collected on the numbers and types of crimes known, crimes 
cleared-up, and arrests made for all outer London police stations in 1982. 
Demographic comparisons were also made for these areas using the National 
Dwelling and Housing Survey (1977-78) and the 1981 Census small area statis- 
tics and County Reports. As a result of these comparisons, Kingston police 
station was found to correspond best with Croydon. Exact matching of field trial 
areas is never technically possible but it will be seen from Appendix A that 
although Kingston is a slightly less busy station than Croydon, its caseload of 
crime is made up of sufficiently similar proportions of the various offences to 
enable comparative statistical calculations to be made. Clear-up rates and arrest 
rates are also similar. Although Kingston has a smaller population than 
Croydon, the age distribution, employment rate and type of housing in the two 
areas are all comparable. Ethnic minority population proportions are however 
smaller in Kingston than in Croydon. 
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Police officers in Croydon have been completing monitoring form B for all 
suspects brought to the station since the commencement of the tape-recording 
field trial, i.e. 6 February 1984. Because no tape-recording of interviews will take 
place in Kingston, a certain amount of the information required on monitoring 
form B was irrelevant. A modified version of monitoring form B (called 
monitoring form C) was therefore designed specifically for completion at 
Kingston. It was not possible to arrange for monitoring at Kingston to begin 
simultaneously with that at Croydon: monitoring at Kingston began on 
13 August 1984. Not enough data from Kingston have been received to date for 
any valid comparisons using Method 2 to be made. Results of comparisons will 
have to await the production of a final report at the end of the tape-recording 
field trials. 



Method 3: The random allocation study 

It has already been seen that Method 1 has limitations because it requires 
information to be collected over time and there may well be procedural changes 
apart from tape-recording occurring over the trial period. Method 2 avoided this 
time dependence, but introduced another assumption, i.e. that procedures and 
practices in two different police stations are similar enough for comparisons to 
reveal the effects of tape-recording. Admittedly the stations chosen were in the 
same police force and had similar offence caseloads. However it is likely that 
these stations will always differ in some aspects of police work, e.g. police 
operations specific to a local problem may be organised and special groups from 
Headquarters may be based in one or other of the areas at some point during 
iriv trial period. Therefore comparisons between cases from taping and non- 
taping stations using Method 2 may also fail to give clear indications about the 
effects of tape-recording. The only solution to these methodological problems 
involved employing a research method that would collect information simulta- 
neously for taped and non-taped samples of cases from the same police station. 

The only satisfactory way ol doing this was to arrange for tape-recording to be 
allocated randomly to cases at the police station. Random allocation is a 
respectable and well-established research tool. Its use in criminal justice research 
has recently been reviewed by Farrington (1983), who concludes that, although 
rarely used, it is a method which can give extremely valuable and reliable results. 
Its use is rare primarily because most aspects of the criminal justice system 
studied by researchers are already governed by legislation. In the case of tape- 
recording, however, there is as yet no legislative requirement that all interviews 
with suspects must be tape-recorded. Thus it has been possible in one field trial 
area to arrange, in consultation with local practitioners at all stages of the 
criminal justice system, for cases to be allocated randomly to a taped or a 
non-taped sample. The field trial area in which this has been organised is 
inchester in Hampshire. The random allocation procedure is described in 
detail m Appendix B. Monitoring form B is being used in Winchester. The 
random allocation of cases commenced on 13 August 1984. No data are yet 
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available with which to make comparisons of taped and untaped cases using 
Method 3. Results using this method of data collection will be presented in the 
final report on the field trials. 



Method 4: The monitoring of special difficulties 

Several of the field trial areas were chosen because it was envisaged that the 
introduction of tape-recording might present especial difficulties to police 
practices and procedures there. 

The Winchester field trial area was chosen because experience there would prove 
useful in assessing the feasibility of tape-recording procedures in a rural area. In 
particular the practicability of bringing all suspects from a large area to one 
central police station to be interviewed on tape could be tested. Thus from 
6 February 1984 (when the field trial in Winchester began) to 13 August 1984 
(when random allocation of taping commenced), information on police 
practices and procedures was collected using monitoring from B for all suspects 
brought to North Walls (Winchester) police station. Preliminary results from the 
analysis of this information is presented in Chapter 3. 

Holborn police station was selected as one of the field trial areas in order to see 
how tape-recording procedures operated in an inner London police station 
serving an area with a relatively small residential population and dealing with 
a larger than average amount of shoplifting and white-collar crime. Police 
officers have been completing monitoring form B for all suspects brought to 
Holborn since the commencement of the field trial there, i.e. 6 February 1984; 
some indications of practice are presented in Chapter 3. 

Attached to Holborn police station is the Metropolitan Police Fraud Squad. 
This group deals regularly with complicated fraud investigations necessitating 
lengthy interviews with suspects. It was thought to be important to include the 
work of this branch in the field trials in order to determine whether the tape- 
recording procedures would still work for cases where the police needed to use 
such exceptional interview techniques. Tape-recording commenced in this 
branch on 2 April 1984, and since then police officers have been completing 
monitoring form B, Because of the length of investigations undertaken by this 
branch, however, no completed monitoring forms had been returned to the 
Home Office by the beginning of July 1984. This report cannot therefore com- 
ment on the impact of tape-recording on this specialist police work. These results 
will be given in a final report at the end of the field trial period. 



Project 2: The impact of tape-recorded interviews on the courts 



There are three principal aims for this aspect of the research and monitoring. 
They are important not only in terms of estimating the financial costs and 
benefits of a system of tape-recording police interviews, but also in terms of 
assessing the qualitative impact of the new procedure on the criminal justice 
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system. These aims are: 

i. to explore whether the proportion of ‘not guilty’ pleas changes when 
police interviews are taped, and if so, to attempt to discover the reasons 
for such a change; 

ii. to see whether the introduction of tape-recording will affect the distri- 
bution of criminal business between the Crown Court and magistrates’ 
Courts; and 

in. to investigate whether the tape-recording of police interviews alters the 
number and nature of challenges to police evidence in court, and if so, 
to suggest why this should happen. 



The field trial areas 

Leicester and Wirral are the two field trial areas where all three aims of this 
aspect of the research are being investigated in detail. In the Leicester area, cases 
to be prosecuted pass from the police station to Leicester City magistrates’ court. 
II they are committed, they will then proceed for trial to Leicester Crown Court 
The majority of cases dealt with by both Leicester City magistrates’ courts and 
Leicester Crown Court originate at Leicester Central police station. Thus these 
courts will gradually change from hearing no cases where interview evidence is 
taped to hearing a majority of such cases. The ways in which this will affect court 
procedures should therefore be clearly demonstrated. The situation in the Wirral 
is similar for the magistrates’ courts: Wirral magistrates will eventually hear a 
majority of cases including taped interview evidence with the suspect. However 
cases committed to Liverpool Crown Court from the Wirral will only make up 

ir° my °4 aI1 T CS heard therC - ThUS ’ Whilst the “P“t tape-recorded 
eudenee on Wirral magnates’ court is likely to be clear, its impact on Liver- 

die ithlr M?'?" 4 ," 135 ' ^ ™ re , difficult t0 ““rtain. Information collected in 
other field tnal areas will help to throw some light on changes in plea-mix 
and conviction rates only. v 



Data collection and method 

Data for this study are being collected as described above for Project 1 Mon- 
Itormg form A collects detailed information on court business. It is designed^ 

those s^TfrLTeS't thl °' 1Sho ' i } the criminal Process. Thus for 

magistrates court cWk T* "4° P rosecuted and brought before 
twX , ° / k completing details of all hearings, committals or 

“m^ted 01 ” * f0m ^ ^ C ° Urt dCrkS are doin * the same'for^ases 

The results presented in Chapter 3 of this interim report are based on an analysis 

1984 ?rr mPl r retUrned t0 the Home ° ffice b y the beginning of July 

wMeh^ had ^ ana ‘ ySiS did indude a “""10 number of caS 
which had reached the magistrates’ courts, but it must be recognised that 
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these are likely to be the more straightforward cases; few contested cases have 
come to court yet. Nevertheless, Chapter 3 can give some indications of how 
magistrates’ court proceedings have been affected by tape-recording. 
Unfortunately, too few Crown Court cases have been heard for any analysis to 
be done on the effects of taped interview evidence on Crown Court business. 

The methodology used in Leicester and Wirral is to compare practice before and 
after the introduction of taping in police interviews with suspects (see details of 
the before and after study at p. 14 above). However, because of the varying 
lengths of time it takes for suspects arrested and prosecuted to be brought to 
court, there will not be an identifiable date after which all cases heard at court 
will include taped police interview evidence. It will take some time for courts in 
these areas to become accustomed to dealing with such cases. Thus changes in 
court procedure are likely to be less clear-cut, and significant differences may 
only show up in the longer term. It should still be possible, however, to monitor 
overall changes in practice when cases start to be backed by taped evidence. 



Methodological difficulties 

The main difficulty with all the methods used in the projects described above 
is that they rely on the completion of monitoring forms by police officers, 
prosecutors and court clerks. In order to persuade these practitioners of the 
importance of completing a monitoring form in all relevant cases as accurately 
as possible, it was necessary for a great deal of liaison and training to be carried 
out in each of the field trial areas before monitoring commenced. This process 
was aided considerably by the fact that a questionnaire was piloted in Leicester 
and Wirral for three weeks in November 1983 before monitoring officially 
began. In this way procedural difficulties with the forms (particularly around the 
time of charge) were sorted out. Moreover, each area was consulted about the 
wording of questions on the forms. It was discovered that in each area slightly 
different phrases were used to describe similar aspects of the criminal process. 
In order to ensure that police officers understood the questions on the forms 
clearly, and that the forms from different areas would contain comparable 
information, each field trial area (apart from Leicester and Wirral) had a spe- 
cially designed monitoring form which used the appropriate local terminology. 

It was considered to be important to the soundness of the project that a system 
should be devised whereby it was possible to check that monitoring forms were 
being completed in all relevant cases. Each area has therefore been asked to 
nominate a field trial liaison officer for each stage of the criminal process. The 
field trial liaison officer for the police has been asked to keep a log of the station 
reference numbers (i.e. detained persons register number, person at station 
number or charge number, etc.) given to all persons brought to the field trial 
stations suspected of one of the specified tape-recording offences (see Home 
Office, 1983). When a monitoring form is returned to the Home Office direct 
from the police (e.g. because prosecution will not take place), its number can 
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then be ticked off this list. At regular intervals during the field trial period, this 
list will be sent to the Home Office researchers, who can tick off* the cases 
received and processed. In this way it will be possible to check that a monitoring 
form is completed and returned to the Home Office in all relevant cases. If 
monitoring forms are missing, field trial liaison officers will then be able to chase 
them up. Unfortunately however, cases take a considerable length of time to 
come to court. It is possible that a person arrested for a serious indictable offence 
would not come before the Crown Court until 18 months after arrest, especially 
if the case was contested. Thus it can by no means be predicted exactly how long 
a monitoring form may take to be returned to the Home Office following arrest. 
This means that at this early stage of the field trial period it is difficult to tell 
whether the shortfall in forms detected by this system is due to the fact that the 
missing cases are awaiting a court hearing or that police officers are not com- 
pleting monitoring forms for them. The number of forms returned from each 
area to the Home Office for the early monitoring months is obviously larger than 
for more recent months. In Leicester, the number of forms analysed as a per- 
centage of all relevant cases ranges from 85% for cases from December 1983 to 
10% for cases from June 1984. For Wirral, the percentages of forms analysed 
are considerably lower for all months mainly because for various technical 
reasons an analysis of all the forms had not proved possible by July 1984. No 
detailed analysis of these figures was carried out at this stage of the project, 
however, since it would be unclear to what causes any shortfalls might be 
attributed. As the field trials progress, this will become clearer. 

Another general difficulty with the methods used in this research are that they 
produce mainly quantitative information about the criminal justice system. Any 
qualitative change in the system would be difficult to pick up using these meth- 
ods of data collection. Indeed the structure of the monitoring forms means that 
all possible effects have to be foreseen and allowed for. If anything extra- 
ordinary happens, it may be difficult to record sensibly on the form. Further- 
more, the information is dependent on the accurate completion of the 
monitoring form by police officers, prosecutors and court clerks who all have to 
fit this task into already busy lives. For these reasons, it was considered 
important for a qualitative study of the impact of tape-recording (particularly 
with regard to police detection and investigation of offences) to be carried out 
simultaneously. This work is being conducted by Dr Peter Naish and Mr Barrie 
Irving of the Police Foundation (see above, project (iv), p. 12). The findings of 
their study will help to flesh out the more quantitative results described in this 
and subsequent reports of the main monitoring exercise. 

Some specific methodological problems for Method 1 have already been aired. 
It must be remembered that comparisons from this before and after method may 
measure differences attributable to changes other than the introduction of tape- 
recording. Over time, there may be changes in local policing strategy which may 
affect the results of this study. Difficulties with Method 2 have also been raised. 
However well matched, police stations are always going to have diffferences of 
practice in ways which may be relevant to the interviewing process. 
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Moreover in both these methods, it must also be realised that even after the 
commencement of the tape-recording field trial, not every interview will be taped 
for excellent and impeccable reasons. It is in the nature of police activity that 
many exchanges with suspects (which are defined as ‘interviews’ for the purpose 
of this research) must take place at the scene of crime or elsewhere outside the 
station. It would clearly be impracticable to tape all these interviews. Even when 
interviews take place in the station there may be allowable reasons why inter- 
views were not taped (e.g. the reasons given in the procedural guidance, that the 
tape-recording rooms were occupied or out of order, because the suspect was a 
person ‘at risk’, or because it was force policy not to prosecute suspects who were 
juvenile first offenders). Thus when comparing cases before and after the com- 
mencement of the field trial period, or cases from a field trial station with those 
from a matched station, this is not tantamount to comparisons between taped 
and untaped cases. Both these comparisons are looking at the overall changes 
or differences in police practice and procedure consequent on the introduction 
of tape-recording to police interviews with suspects. 

Finally it should be borne in mind that the field trial period is still at an early 
stage. The amount of information obtained from monitoring forms by the 
beginning of July 1984 represents less than a quarter of what might be expected 
by the end of the trial period, and a full account of the research and monitoring 
was not designed to be made until the trials were over. Although analyses carried 
out on the data at this stage may give some indications of changes in practice 
or procedure brought about by the taping of interviews, it is impossible as yet 
to deduce what the full implications might be. This applies in particular to court 
procedures and practices. Although a substantial number of forms relating to 
magistrates’ court cases have already been processed, it is likely that at this early 
stage of the field trial the majority of these are straightforward guilty plea 
hearings: contested cases always have to wait longer for court time. This means 
that the information relating to the courts by no means presents the complete 
picture of court cases, and this should be remembered when looking at the 
findings presented below. 
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3 Preliminary findings 



This interim report presents the results of preliminary analyses of the informa- 
tion obtained from monitoring forms completed in the six field trial areas and 
returned to the Home Office by 1 July 1984. Although information about the 
practice of tape-recording is available from all the field trial areas, only data 
from the before and after studies in Leicester and Wirral are at present 
sufficiently plentiful to permit some investigation of the impact of the intro- 
duction of tape-recorded interviews on the criminal justice system. Results from 
the analyses of data collected by the matched stations and random allocation 
methods cannot be presented until sufficient data have been collected. The 
effects of tape-recorded evidence on the Crown Court will also have to wait for 
presentation later, since insufficient cases have yet to come through the higher 
courts. 

Caveats concerning the incompleteness of the data received at this stage of the 
field trial and the reliance of the data on accurate completion of the forms have 
already been made in the preceding chapter. Before any results are presented, 
therefore, it is important to consider whether the data from the monitoring 
forms can be used to represent actual practice at all. 

The validity of the data 

As explained in the preceding chapter (p. 20 above), no detailed analysis of the 
percentages of forms completed and returned to the Home Office from the 
various field trial areas-has yet been carried out. Such an exercise was considered 
to be fruitless for several reasons. At this early stage of the field trial period, 
many cases will still be awaiting hearings at court and their corresponding 
monitoring forms must await the outcome of the court process before they can 
be completed. The arrival of such forms at the Home Office will therefore 
necessarily be delayed. Also, the preliminary analyses presented in this report 
have been carried out on all the data received in the Home Office by 1 July 1984, 
w hereas the lists oi cases for which monitoring forms can be expected are dated 
according to the arrival of the suspect at the station. Thus, at this interim stage, 
it is impossible to determine how representative of all cases is the information 
on which the analyses have been carried out. It may justifiably be assumed, 
however, that the data used for analysis here are short on serious cases which 
are taken to court, and particularly those that are committed to Crown Court. 
Also, it is known that the Wirral data are less representative than the Leicester 
data as explained at p. 20 above. 

Although checks on the representativeness of the data analysed could not 
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valuably be done at this stage, it has been possible to cheek on the completeness 
of the information contained in the forms from Leicester and Wirral (i.e. the 
before and after studies). Data on police interviews were obtained by asking 
police officers to record on the monitoring form for every person at the police 
station suspected of one of the specified tape-recording offences, details of 
exchanges and interviews relevant to the offence. All exchanges and interviews 
should have been recorded, whether they were carried out inside or outside the 
police station and whether or not they were tape-recorded. Those cases in which 
the suspect arrived at the station before the commencement of the tape- 
recording field trial were grouped together as the control sample. Those falling 
within the field trial period formed the taped sample. The numbers of cases in 
each sample for Leicester and Wirral are shown in Table 3:1. 



Table 3:1 

The numbers of cases used for analyses in the before and after studies (Leicester and Wirral) 





Leicester 


Wirral 


Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


No. of suspects 


580 


191 


197 


58 


No. of interviews 


1051 


312 


225 


69 


Average no. of 










interviews per suspect 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 



It is obviously very important for the validity and usefulness of the data that 
information contained on the monitoring forms accurately reflects police prac- 
tice during the interviewing stage of the process in particular (see the section on 
methodological difficulties in the preceding chapter). To be realistic, however, 
it is unlikely that police officers have detailed on the forms every exchange with 
suspects relevant to the case. In particular it seems sensible to assume that some 
exchanges with suspects before arrival at the station will have been forgotten or 
omitted. There is nothing sinister in this suggestion: for one thing, despite the 
instructions on the monitoring form, some officers may have been uncertain 
about including details of short informal exchanges; for another, the monitoring 
form is somewhat long and complex on first appearance, and officers may have 
been tempted to fill it in as quickly as possible; also, officers may merely have 
forgotten relevant exchanges earlier in the investigation of the case. The omis- 
sion from the monitoring forms of interviews at the station seems less likely than 
the omission of those outside since the interviewing process at the station is in 
any event more formal and measured and typically takes place under a degree 
of supervision. Moreover, notes are more likely to be taken for these interviews. 

They are also likely to be fresh in the police officers’ minds at the time they fill 
in the monitoring form. It may be supposed therefore that the majority of these 
omissions will concern interviews conducted outside the station. 

How serious are these omissions for the validity of the data? If they are occurring 
frequently, and particularly if they have increased in frequency since the 
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introduction of tape-recording, it would be impossible to conduct any useful 
analyses on the data since there would be no accurate picture of interviewing 
practice. 

There are two ways in which the data can be checked for indications that 
omissions of this sort may be occurring to any marked degree before or after the 
beginning of the field trial. The first is to look at the location of first interviews. 
If interviews outside the station were being omitted from the forms more fre- 
quently following the introduction of tape-recording, the proportion of first 
interviews recorded on the form as taking place outside the station would 
correspondingly decrease. Table 3:2 shows that this is not the case in either 
Leicester or Wirral. 



Table 3:2 

The location of first interviews with suspects before and after taping (Leicester and Wirral) 







Leicester 


Wirral 






Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


No. interviews 


2 


0 


5 


0 


LO 

^ CD 
*JT < 


At police 
station 


215 (37%) 


71 (37%) 


172 (89.5%) 


49 (84.5%) 


o ^ 

11 

P-. 


Outside 

police 

station 


363 (63%) 


119 (63%) 


20 (10.5%) 


9 (15.5%) 


Total 




578 (100%) 


190 (100%) 


192 (100%) 


58 (100%) 


X 2 2 x 2 
test* 


X 2 = 0.002 
df = 1 

Not significant 




X 2 = 2.56 
df = 1 

Not significant 





*See Siegel (1956), p. 107 



Another check can also be done. If interviews outside the station take place more 
frequently with the introduction of taping, yet are omitted from the forms, it is 
likely that they could be detected through a corresponding increase in the length 
of time between a suspect’s arrest and arrival at the station. Table 3:3, however, 
suggests that there was no significant increase in this time period when the 
tape-recording field trials commenced. 
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Table 3:3 



The time taken from arrest to arrival at the police station (Leicester and Wirral) 



Time from arrest 
to arrival at 
station (in minutes) 


Leicester 


Wirral 


Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


0-10 


209 (36%) 


63 (33%) 


85 (43.1%) 


27 (46.6%) 


10-20 


114 (19.7%) 


53 (27.7%) 


73 (37.1%) 


19 (32.8%) 


20-30 


95 (16.4%) 


32 (16.8%) 


18 (9.1%) 


7(12.1%) 


31 + 


162 (27.9%) 


43 (22.5%) 


21 (10.7%) 


5 (8.6%) 


Total no. of suspects 


580 (100%) 


191 (100%) 


197 (100%) 


58 (100%) 


X 2 test 


X 2 = 6.32 




X 2 = 0.92 






df =3 




df =3 






Not significant 


Not significant 



Overall, therefore, there does not appear to be any evidence to suggest that the 
completion of the monitoring forms by police officers has been carried out in a 
way which would invalidate analyses conducted on the data either through 
substantial omission of information from the monitoring forms or through the 
systematic avoidance of tape-recording. 

Analyses of the data will therefore be carried out and used to throw some light 
on three aspects of the field trials: 

i. the changes in police practice and procedure consequent on the intro- 
duction of tape-recording to interviews with suspects using data from 
the before and after studies, i.e. from Leicester and Wirral; 

ii. the use of tape-recording in police interviews with suspects since its 
introduction using data from all six field trial areas; and 

iii. indications of the impact of the existence of tape-recorded interview 
evidence on magistrates’ court business using data from the before and 
after studies, i.e. from Leicester and Wirral. 



Changes in police practices and procedures 

The first task of this part of the study is to investigate any changes in the 
location, length and frequency of interviews conducted with suspects. Table 3:2 
above has already shown that the place where suspects are first interviewed has 
not changed significantly with the introduction of taping. Table 3:4 belo w looks 
at the location of all interviews. It shows that there is no evidence of a shift in 
the location of interviews consequent on taping in either area, despite the fact 
that the data suggest that police officers in Leicester conduct a larger proportion 
of interviews outside the station than officers in Wirral. 
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Table 3:4 

The location of interview before and after taping (Leicester and Wirral) 



Location of 
interview 


Leicester 


Wirral 


Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


At police station 
Outside police station 


665 (63%) 
386 (37%) 


189 (61%) 
123 (39%) 


205 (91%) 
20 (9%) 


59 (86%) 
10 (14%) 


Total no. of interviews 


1051 (100%) 


312 (100%) 


225 (100%) 


69 (100%) 


X"2x2 

test* 


' X 2 = 0.63 
df = 1 

Not significant 




X 2 - 1.25 
df = 1 

Not significant 





*See Siegel (1956), p. 107. 



When the impact of tape-recording on the duration of interviews was 
investigated, it was found that there was a change in the length of interviews: 
interviews inside the station have become significantly shorter in Wirral (see 
Table 3:5). There appears to be a similar shift in Leicester although this is smaller 
and not significant. The average length of interview has reduced from about 20 
minutes to less than 15 minutes. 

Table 3:5 

The duration of interviews inside and outside the station before and after taping (Leicester 
and Wirral) 



Duration of INSIDE POLICE ST A TION O UTSIDE POLICE ST A TIO N 

interview — - — - — ■ — — . — 



( in minutes) Leicester Wirral Leicester Wirral 





Before 

taping 


After 

taping 


Before 

taping 


After 

taping 


Before 

taping 


After 

taping 


Before 

taping 


After 

taping 


0-5 


60 


22 


25 


21 


285 


99 


12 


8 




(9%) 


(12%) 


(12%) 


(36%) 


(74%) 


(80%) 






6-10 


117 


40 


37 


16 


51 


14 


2 


1 




(18%) 


(21%) 


(18%) 


(27%) 


(13%) 


(11%) 






11-20 


210 


62 


78 


9 


32 


8 


2 


1 




(32%) 


(33%) 


(38%) 


(15%) 


(8%) 


(7%) 






21-30 


123 


31 


33 


8 


7 


0 


1 


0 




(18%) 


(16%) 


(16%) 


(14%) 


(2%) 


(0%) 






31 + 


155 


32 


32 


5 


11 


2 


3 


0 




(23%) 


(18%) 


(16%) 


(8%) 


(3%) 


(2%) 






Total no. 


665 


189 


205 


59 


386 


123 


20 


10 


of interviews (100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 



X test X = 4.38 X = 25.35 X = 3.95 N/A 

df = 4 df = 4 df = 4 

Not significant Significant at Not significant 

0.1% level 



The number of times each suspect is interviewed appears to have remained more 
or less stable. Table 3:6 shows a tendency in Leicester for the frequency of 
interviewing suspects to decrease but this does not reach the level of statistical 
significance. On average, suspects were interviewed 1.8 times before taping and 
1.6 times after taping (see Table 3:1 above). In the Wirral as yet: suspects 
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are interviewed 1 .2 times on average both before and after taping. 



Table 3:6 

The number of times suspects are interviewed before and after tape-recording (Leicester and 
Wirral) 



No. of interviews 


Leicester 


Wirral 




Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


0 or 1 


220 (38%) 


87 (46%) 


168 (85%) 


48 (83%) 


2 


277 (48%) 


89 (46%) 


25 (13%) 


9 (15%) 


3 


59 (10%) 


13 (7%) 


4 (2%) 


1 (2%) 


4 + 


24 (4%) 


2(1%) 


— 


Total no. of suspects 


580 (100%) 


191 (100%) 


197 (100%) 


58 (100%) 


^ —'JL 

X test 


X z = 6.45 
df = 3 

Not significant 


X x = 0.259 
df =2 

Not significant 



Next the police resources taken up by the interviewing process was looked at. 
There are indications that both the number of police officers present throughout 
each interview (see Table 3:7) as well as the maximum number of officers present 
at any one time during the interview (not presented here) have decreased in 
Leicester, although not significantly. This pattern is not the same for Wirral. 
Indeed the data there suggest that there has been an increase in the number of 
officers attending interviews. Why this should be is unclear. 



Table 3:7 

The number of police officers present throughout interviews before and after taping 
(Leicester and Wirral) 



No. of police present 
throughout 


Leicester 


Wirral 


Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


1 

2 

3 + 


580 (55%) 
451 (43%) 
20 (2%) 


192 (61%) 
118 (38%) 
2(1%) 


131 (58%) 
90 (40%) 
4 (2%) 


18 (26%) 
45 (65%) 
6 (9%) 


Total no. of 
interviews 


1051 (100%) 


312 (100%) 


225 (100%) 


69 (100%) 


X 2 test 


X 2 = 4.63 
df =2 

Not significant 


X 2 = 15.47 
df =2 

Significant at 0.1% level 



The way in which police officers write up their notes of interview has also 
changed somewhat since the introduction of tape-recording. In Leicester, by far 
the majority of interview notes were prepared from police officers recollections 
of what was said. The existence of tapes has meant that about a fifth of interview 
notes are now prepared listening to the tape. In Wirral experience is different. 
Before taping, half the interviews were written up from recollections and a third 
from contemporaneous notes. Following the introduction of tape-recording, 
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contemporaneous note-taking became practically non-existent: for over a third 
of interviews, no notes were made at all; for a further 40% the tapes were listened 
to during the preparation of notes. 

Some indications of the effects of tape-recording on the confession rates can also 
be obtained from the data. Table 3:8 shows the evidence obtained from inter- 
views before and after taping. Although there is some variation in the raw 
figures, where there are sufficient data available for a statistical analysis to be 
made, it is shown that tape-recording has made no significant difference to the 
likelihood that a suspect confesses or makes a damaging admission. 



Table 3:8 

The evidence obtained during interviews with suspects conducted inside and outside the 
police station before and after taping (Leicester and Wirral) 



Evidence 


Inside police station 




Outside police station 




Leicester 
Before After 
taping taping 


Wirral 

Before After 
taping taping 


Leicester 
Before After 
taping taping 


Wirral 

Before After 
taping taping 


Confession 


326 


76 


9 


3 


153 


55 


139 


47 




(49%) 


(40%) 


(45%) 


(30%) 


(40%) 


(45%) 


(68%) 


(80%) 


Other 

damaging 


107 


27 


5 


4 


94 


21 


31 


3 


admission 


(16%) 


(14%) 


(25%) 


(40%) 


(24%) 


(17%) 


(15%) 


(5%) 


No 


85 


33 


2 


2 


79 


31 


11 


2 


evidence 


(13%) 


(18%) 


(10%) 


(20%) 


(20%) 


(25%) 


(5%) 


(3%) 


Denial 


147 


53 


4 


1 


60 


16 


24 


7 




(22%) 


(28%) 


(20%) 


(10%) 


(16%) 


(13%) 


(12%) 


(12%) 


Total no. 
of 


665 


189 


20 


10 


386 


123 


205 


59 


interviews 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) (100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


X 2 test 


X = 7.3 
df =3 

Not significant 


N/A 




X" =4.1 
df =3 

Not significant 


X 1 = 4.9 
df =3 

Not significant 



It may be that tape-recording does, however, affect the frequency with which 
suspects give information during interviews concerning further offences. Experi- 
ence from the field trials does not suggest that this happens to any great extent. 
The 13% of interviews revealing further offences before taping in Leicester only 
reduces to 1 1 % after taping commenced; moreover in Wirral, the percentage of 
interviews revealing information of this kind actually rose from 8% to over 
14%. 

Unfortunately, the effect of taping on the proportion of cases charged, reported 
for summons or cautioned cannot be investigated in any detail, since the number 
of charged cases in the taped samples is as yet rather small. However in Wirral, 
where tape-recording began a month earlier, no adverse effects on the outcome 
of cases seem to have been experienced. Before taping, 94% of suspects brought 
to the station were subsequently charged, cautioned, or summonsed; after tape- 
recording was introduced the proportion was 93%. 
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The use of tape-recording by the police and prosecutors 

From the data collected from all six field trial areas by 1 My 1984, it is possible 
to get a broader picture of the use of tape-recording by the police since its 
introduction. 

Table 3:9 shows the number of occasions on which interviews were taped, or 
exemptions to taping authorised in the six field trial areas. It shows that the 
proportion of interviews taped ranges from 39% to 71%, dependent almost 
entirely on the extent to which police officers conduct interviews outside the 
station. Nearly all interviews at the station are being taped: exemptions to taping 
are rarely used. 



Table 3:9 

The use of tape-recording for interviews in the 6 field trial areas 





Leicester 


Wirral 


South Shields / 
Jarrow * 


Winchester 


Holborn 


Croydon 


Interviews conducted 


123 


10 


69 


18 


55 


49 


outside station 


(47%) 


(15%) 


(47%) 


(23%) 


(40%) 


(33%) 


Interview taped 


148 


57 


70 


47 


80 


98 


(39%) 


(83%) 


(47%) 


(60%) 


(57%) 


(66%) 


Interview conducted 


1 


1 


8 


13 


3 


1 


at station desk 


(0.5%) 


(1%) 


(5%) 


(17%) 


(2%) 


0%) 


Tape-recording facilities 
broken 


1 

(0.5%) 


— 


— 


1 “ * 







Tape-recording facilities 
occupied 


— 


— 


— 








Suspect is a person 
‘at risk’ 


' 


" 1 










Interview not taped — 
no proceedings 


39 

(13%) 


1 

(1%) 


1 

(1%) 




1 

(1%) 




Total no. of 


312 


69 


148 


78 


139 


148 


interviews 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 


(100%) 



Interviews in which more than one suspect is present make up a maximum of 
one-sixth of all interviews with suspects in Northumbria, but less than one- 
eighth in all other areas. This does not appear to have surfaced as a problem 
during the tape-recording field trial. Solicitors were present during a maximum 
of 5% of interviews since the commencement of the field trials. Interruptions of 
the tape-recording occur very infrequently (in at most 4% of cases). Because of 
the short duration of most interviews, the number of occasions on which more 
than one tape has been used to record an interview, is small (less than 9%). 
Police officers in all the field trial areas judge that the existence of the taped 
interview was important in helping the police decision about proceedings to be 
made in about 30% of cases. 
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In the four field trial areas completing monitoring form B (i.e. South 
Shields/Jarrow, Winchester, Holborn and Croydon) police officers were asked 
to estimate the time they took to write up their notes and statements of inter- 
views, including the time spent listening to tapes (where they existed). 

Table 3:10 shows that note-taking practice varies somewhat between the areas. 
Unfortunately, there was no control information available at this early point in 
the field trials as monitoring in Kingston (where there is no tape-recording) and 
the random allocation of ‘no tape’ cases in Winchester had not yet started. 
However, despite the absence of such comparative data, the results are of some 
interest. In Hampshire, Croydon and Holborn, the figures suggest that police 
officers are making up very full notes for a quarter of all taped interviews. In 
Northumbria, lengthy note-taking is restricted to only one-sixth of taped inter- 
views. This perhaps reflects the understandable nervousness of interviewing 
police officers at the prospect of being challenged about the exact words spoken 
during the interview if the case comes to court. At this early stage of the field 
trial, few contested cases with tape evidence have yet come to court to test these 
fears. However, it appears that very few official police transcripts of the tape are 
being authorised so far. 



Table 3:10 

Time taken to write up notes and/or statements of interviews, including time spent listening 
to tapes for this purpose for taped interviews in South Shields/Jarrow, Winchester, Holborn 
and Croydon 



Time taken for notes, 
listening to tapes etc. 
(in minutes) 


South Shieldsj 
Jarrow 


Winchester 


Holborn 


Croydon 


0-4 


42% 


45% 


53% 


40% 


5-9 


7% 


6% 


4% 


8% 


10-19 


10% 


11% 


7% 


14% 


20-29 


11% 


8% 


5% 


10% 


30-39 


13% 


4% 


5% 


3% 


40 + 


17% 


26% 


26% 


25% 



When all interviews have been carried out, a written record has to be made. In 
making that record, the average time spent by police officers listening to tapes 
or refreshing their memories of the contents varies considerably from less than 
2 minutes on average in Holborn to 17 minutes on average in Hampshire. No 
cases have yet emerged where tapes have had to be edited or transcribed. 

Police prosecutors have listened to very few tapes backing interview evidence as 
yet, but in a substantial number of cases (i.e. 68% of cases in Winchester, 20% 
in Croydon and Holborn, and 12% in South Shields/Jarrow) they have regarded 
the existence of the tape as being highly important in their decision about 
prosecution. 
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Experience of taped interview evidence in the magistrates’ courts 

This section will look at what indications of changes can be gleaned at the 
magistrates’ courts stage of the criminal justice system consequent on the intro- 
duction of tape-recording. Analysis here was based on information from the 
before and after studies in Leicester and Wirral. It must be remembered, 
however, that results presented in this section must be treated with considerable 
caution for the reasons detailed in the section on methodological difficulties in 
Chapter 2. 

Table 3:11 shows that as yet an insufficient number of contested cases have been 
heard in Leicester or Wirral for any clear conclusions to be drawn about the 
impact of tape-recording on plea rates. Moreover there are very few court cases 
at all in Wirral. 



Table 3:11 

Plea at magistrates’ court hearings before and after taping (Leicester and Wirral) 



Plea 


Leicester 


Wirral 




Before taping 


After taping 


Before taping 


After taping 


Guilty on all counts 
Guilty on some counts 
Not guilty on all counts 
No plea 


205 (87%) 
7 (3%) 
18 (8%) 

5 (2%) 


22 (100%) 


171 (81%) 
12 (6%) 
20 (9%) 

9 (4%) 


7 (100%) 


Total no. of magistrates’ 
court hearings 


235 (100%) 


22 (100%) 


212 (100%) 


7 (100%) 



Due to this same lack of data, comparisons of bail applications, legal represent- 
ation, challenges, evidence heard, conviction rates, disposals and length of court 
hearings for cases before and after taping would be pointless at this stage of the 
data collection. One point of interest can be gleaned from the existing data 
however. Magistrates’ court clerks in Leicester have recorded that of the 22 cases 
heard, over 60% included interview evidence backed by tapes that they regarded 
as of medium or high importance. 
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4 Summary and conclusions 



This report has described the background to the establishment of the Home 
Office field trials, including a review of research which bears on the interviewing 
of suspects, and has set out the remit and scope of the research which is being 
conducted into tape-recording during the monitoring period. In particular it has 
been the aim to set out the various methodologies being used and the assump- 
tions which underlie the research. At such an early point in the monitoring 
period it has only been possible to set out some very preliminary results which 
have resulted from two aspects of the research — the effects of tape-recording 
on police procedures and the impact of tape-recorded evidence on the courts. 
These results strictly only hold true for the areas monitored and may not 
necessarily be valid more widely and the findings must be treated with some 
caution. 

Yet these preliminary results are encouraging in one important respect: they 
show an absence of any evidence that the data collected are invalidated or made 
meaningless through the systematic avoidance of tape-recording by the police. 
This goes to support the anecdotal evidence available to the researchers that the 
police officers involved in the trials have generally taken to tape-recording with 
commitment and enthusiasm. 

The preliminary data show that interviews with suspects have become slightly 
less frequent and shorter, which goes to support the view that tape-recording has 
required a greater discipline in interviewing practices. There appears to be no 
evidence to suggest that tape-recording inhibits suspects from confessing or 
making damaging admissions; nor do the results suggest any decrease in the 
amount of information about other offences obtained during interview. 

In most of the trial areas over half the total number of interviews conducted by 
police officers both inside and outside the police station and almost all interviews 
which are required to be recorded inside police stations have been taped. The 
exceptions from taping which are allowed in the Procedural Guidance have been 
used rarely. Problems of taping more than one suspect at a time do not appear 
to have arisen. 

The data allows little to be said about the impact of tape-recording on the courts. 
It will take more time for court data to become available and it may only be 
towards the end of the monitoring period (i.e. late 1985) that sufficient informa- 
tion about the impact on the courts (especially Crown Courts) will be available 
to allow unequivocal conclusions to be drawn. 
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Appendix A 



THE SELECTION OF A METROPOLITAN POLICE DIVISION 
(To provide control data for the Croydon Field Trial Area) 

Five Metropolitan police divisions were considered as potential control areas for 
Croydon. Matching was carried out on demographic and operational character- 
istics. As a result Kingston was selected as that area which most closely resem- 
bled Croydon. The tabulations below show the extent of this similarity which 
although not perfect is the best achievable within the constraints. The data 
collected should prove adequate for the purpose of identifying the effects of 
global changes in the Criminal Justice System and hence permitting the changes 
occasioned by the use of tape-recording to be isolated. 



Crime comparisons of Croydon and Kingston police stations 

Figures produced specially by G10 Branch, Metropolitan Police, 1982. 





Crimes known to 


Clear-up rate 


Arrest rate 




the police 1983 


1983 * 


1983** 




Croydon 


Kingston 


Croydon 


Kingston 


Croydon 


Kingston 


Crimes of violence 


445 


214 


42% 


43% 


43% 


38% 




(4%) 


(2%) 










Burglaries 


2733 


1783 


5% 


10% 


6% 


8% 




(22%) 


(19%) 










Autocrime 


3938 


2873 


8% 


7% 


6% 


7% 




(32%) 


(31%) 










Other theft and 


3247 


2293 


50% 


37% 


45% 


33% 


handling 


(26%) 


(25%) 










Fraud and forgery 


609 


302 


55% 


67% 


28% 


33% 




(5%) 


(3%) 










Criminal damage, etc. 


1204 


1497 


14% 


11% 


14% 


10% 




(10%) 


(16%) 










Total serious crime 














recorded by the 


12176 


8962 


22% 


19% 


20% 


16% 


Home Office 


(98%) 


(98%) 










Drugs 


45 


67 


100% 


100% 


100% 


93% 




(0.5%) 


(0.5%) 










Offensive weapon 


' 81 


35 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(0.5%) 


(0.5%) 










Other crime accepted 


177 


114 


64% 


73% 


59% 


52% 


by Metropolitan 


(1%) 


(1%) 










Police 














Grand Total 


12479 


9178 


24% 


20% 


21% 


17% 




(100%) 


(100%) 











*i e. the percentage of crimes known to the police which are subsequently cleared up. 
**Le. the number of arrests made as a percentage of the number of crimes known. 
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Demographic comparisons 





Croydon 


Kingston 


Population usually resident 1981* 


316,306 


131,236 


% of 1981 population aged 16-24* 


14.7% 


12.6% 


% of economically active male population 


unemployed in 1981* 


7.2% 


5.8% 


% of economically active female population 


unemployed in 1981* 


4.9% 


4.3% 


% of households which are owner-occupied 


in 1981* 


64.7% 


68.8% 


% of households which are renting council houses 


in 1981* 


18.8% 


14.3% 


% of households with head bom in New 


Commonwealth or Pakistan in 1981* 


11.9% 


5.3% 


% of 1981 population bom outside UK* 


13.6% 


11.2% 


% of population black (1977/78)** 


3.4% 


0.4% 


% of population Asian (1977/78)** 


3.3% 


1.5% 



*1981 Census small area statistics and 1981 Census County reports (see Office of Popu- 
lation Censuses and Surveys, 1983) 

**National Dwelling and Housing Survey, 1977-78 
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Appendix B 



Procedures for the random allocation of tape-recording in Winchester starting on 
13 August 1984 

When a person arrives at North Walls police station (Winchester) suspected of 
an offence, he or she will be brought before the station sergeant as usual. If the 
offence of which the person is suspected falls into one of the offence categories 
described in section 3.2 of the Home Office procedural guidance booklet (Home 
Office, 1983), the sergeant will hand the arresting officer an envelope containing 
three monitoring forms: monitoring form B will be used in Winchester. Each 
envelope will have a number on it. The envelopes will be handed out to arresting 
officers in the order of this number, which will also be written against the 
suspect’s entry in the detained persons book as a cross-check and for future 
reference in the event of other suspects in the same case subsequently arriving 
at the station at a later date. It is important that the ordering of the envelopes 
is maintained to ensure that the allocation is random. When the envelope is 
opened, an instruction in bold letters at the top of each monitoring form tells 
the arresting officer whether all interviews with suspects in this case will or will 
not be tape-recorded. One case in three will be randomly allocated to a control 
sample where the tape-recording of all interviews in connection with that case 
is not required. 

A separate monitoring form will be completed for each suspect in the case. The 
first monitoring form (whose number will end with ‘A’) will be completed for 
the first suspect in the case; the second and third forms (whose numbers end with 
a ‘B’ and a ‘C’) are for the second and third suspects (if they exist). If more than 
three suspects are involved in a case, subsequent monitoring forms will be 
obtained from the station sergeant; these forms will be numbered with the 
random number given to all suspects in the same case and suffixed with a ‘D\ 
£ E’, etc. as appropriate. If a second or third suspect in a case is brought to the 
police station at a later time than the first suspect, the same procedures will be 
adopted in relation to all interviews with suspects in the one case; that is, all 
suspects in a case will either be tape-recorded or not tape-recorded. 

There are certain types of case where the random allocation system will not 
apply: 

i. if the monitoring form allocates a case to the taped sample, there may 
still be other reasons why interviews with this suspect should not be 
taped (see section 3.3 of the Home Office procedural guidance booklet, 
Home Office, 1983). In such cases, a special form will be completed by 
a senior officer (of the rank of inspector or above) authorising the 
exemption from taping. 
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ii. it may happen that an exceptionally serious case (in which interviews 
would have been taped even before the commencement of the field trial) 
is allocated to the untaped control sample. In such a case, another 
special form will be completed by the officer in charge of the 
investigation (of the rank of Detective Superintendent or above) 
authorising the taping of interviews with each suspect in this case. Such 
cases will be very rare. 
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(0113406940). 
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55. Crime prevention and the police. John Burrows, Paul Ekblom and Kevin Heal. 1979. v -f- 37pp. 
(0 1 1 340695 9). 

>6. Sentencing practice in magistrates’ courts. Roger Tarling, with the assistance of Mollie 
Weatheritt. 1979. vii + 54pp. (0 11 3406967). 

57. Crime and comparative research. John Croft. 1979. iv + 16pp. (0 1 1 340697 5). 

58. Race, crime and arrests. Philip Stevens and Carole F. Willis. 1979. v + 69pp. (0 1 1 340698 3). 

59. Research and criminal policy. John Croft. 1980. iv + 14pp. (0 1 1 340699 1). 

60. Junior attendance centres. Anne B. Dunlop. 1980. v + 47pp. (0 11 3407009). 

61. Police interrogation: an observational study in four police stations. Paul Softley, with the 
assistance of David Brown, Bob Forde, George Mair and David Moxon. 1980. vii + 67pp. 
(011340701 7). 

62. Co-ordinating crime prevention efforts. F. J. Gladstone. 1980. v + 74pp. (011 340702 5). 

63. Crime prevention publicity: an assessment. D. Riley and P. Mayhew. 1980. v 4- 47pp. 
(011340703 3). 

64. Taking offenders out of circulation. Stephen Brody and Roger Tarling. 1980. v + 46pp. 
(0113407041). 

65. ‘"Alcoholism and social policy: are we on the right lines? Mary Tuck. 1980. v + 30pp. 
(011340705 X). 

66. Persistent petty offenders. Suzan Fairhead. 1981. vi + 78pp. (0 11 340706 8). 

67. Crime control and the police. Pauline Morris and Kevin Heal. 1981. v + 71pp. (0 1 1 340707 6). 

68. Ethnic minorities in Britain: a study of trends in their positions since 1961. Simon Field, George 
Mair, Tom Rees and Philip Stevens. 1981. v + 48pp. (0 11 3407084). 

69. Managing criminological research. John Croft. 1981. iv + 17pp. (0 1 1 340709 2). 

70. Ethnic minorities, crime and policing: a survey of the experiences of West Indians and whites. 
Mary Tuck and Peter Southgate. 1981. iv + 54pp. (0 1 1 340765 3). 

71. Contested trials in magistrates’ courts. Julie Vennard. 1982. v + 32pp. (0 11 340766 1). 

72. Public disorder: a review of research and a study in one inner city area. Simon Field and Peter 
Southgate. 1982. v + 77pp. (0 1 1 340767 X). 

73. Clearing up crime. John Burrows and Roger Tarling. 1982. vii + 31pp. (0 11 340768 8). 

74. Residential burglary: the limits of prevention. Stuart Winchester and Hilary Jackson. 1982. 
v + 47pp. (0 113407696). 

75.. Concerning crime. John Croft. 1982. iv + 16pp. (Oil 340770 X). 

76. The British Crime Survey: first report. Mike Hough and Pat Mayhew. 1983. v + 62pp. 
(011340789 6). 

77. Contacts between police and public: findings from the British Crime Survey. Peter Southgate 
and Paul Ekblom. 1984. v + 42pp. (0 1 1 340771 8). 

78. Fear of crime in England and Wales. Michael Maxfield. 1984. v. + 51pp. (Oil 3407726). 

79. Crime and police effectiveness. Ronald V. Clarke and Mike Hough. 1984, iv + 33pp. 
(0 1 1 340773 4). 

80. The attitudes of ethnic minorities. Simon Field. 1984. v + 50pp. (Oil 3407742). 

81. Victims of crime: the dimensions of risk. Michael Gottfredson. 1984. v. + 54 pp. 
(0 1 1 340775 0). 

ALSO 

Designing out crime. R. V. G. Clarke and P. Mayhew (editors). 1980. vii 186pp. 
(0 11340732 7). 

(This book collects, with an introduction, studies that were originally published in HORS 34, 
47, 49, 55, 62 and 63 and which are illustrative of the ‘situational’ approach to crime 
prevention.) 

The above HMSO publications can be purchased from Government Bookshops or through 
booksellers. 
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